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ABSTRACT 

Linguistics can have useful applications in 
elesentary and secondary language arts instructio&v in a nuaber of 
areas of skill developsent. The issue of student aotivation is 
involved with the fors of language used'-standard or nonstandard-*and 
educators say adopt the linguistic viev that all foras of language 
hav« value and their use depends on the occasion. The sechanics of 
reading and writing involve skills oZ recogniting and reproducing 
letters; linguists* work in the area of phonene*graphese 
correspondence can be useful here. Reading coaprehension involves 
ability to understand sentences and texts through the disciplines of 
seeantics (including graaaatical and lexical aeanlng) » textual 
analysis, and syntax. Vocabulary building, vhile often over 
eBphasiz<»d as an indicator of educational level, is an iaportant 
language skill; words and lexical units aay be categorized according 
to subculture and taxonoay as they best relate to the students. Oral 
and vritt<»n expression and coaposition aust be concerned with syntax, 
stylist Ics, textual analysis, and standard language theory, all 
fields in which linguistic findings can be part of the educational 
process. (CK) 
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LINGUISTICS AW? THS UWCUAf.f AHTS 
Paul L. Carvln 

On« of the ol>vlou« areas In vhlch llngulatlcs can find a ui«ful application is 
that of the teaching of the language arta or the elementary and high school level. 
A good deal of effort haa been devoted to thia recently. Some well-known linguists 
have addressed themselves to educators* while a good many educatora have made valiant 
attempts at "adapting the findings of linguistic science** for educational purpoaea. 
Particularly since the late 50*8, all kinds of linguistically oriented materials 
have been produced both for uae by teachers in the classrocm, and addressed to 
teachers for their own **self improvement**. Some of these materials were produced 
by linguists » others by educators^ and a few even by both. A good many of these 
linguistic nmterlals have actually found application both in schools of education 
and in elementary and high school classrooms » although, of course, these constitute 
only a small fraction of the total. At the same time, the use of llngulatlcs in 
education haa created quite a stir among both educatora and the interested general 
public, and the amount of discussion generated has been quite out of proportion to 
the extent to %rhich linguistic principles have actually been tested in the educational 
proceas . 

Although theoretically one would expect some really significant advantages 
from the application of linguistic principles to the teaching of the language arta, 
in practice, the results of much of the use of linguistics in this area have been 
quite Inconclusive* It is difficult to tell what this la due to. Undoubtedly, some 
of the blame can be placed on the Inertia Inherent In the educational bureaucracy 
and in establlahed educational practices. Undoubtedly also, some of the blame can 
be placed on the naivete of teachers and other educators who simply are trying one 
"significant" Improvement after another without really understanding what it's all 
about, and who thus are using the trappings of linguistics without quite comprehending 
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Its •■■«ac«. Surely, no lauill portloo of the bias* also attaches to the naterlalt 
thesMelvct, Often, linguists alsiply tall educators hov to apply linguistic prin- 
ciplts to teachlQS vlthouc koowlni »uch about the nature of the teaching process. 
Equally cowonly. educators scan the linguistic literature to see what the latest 
"findings" arc and look for ways of applying thes in the teaching of the language 
arts, without knowing ouch more about linguistics than the linguists know about 
education* 

How, then, can linguistics be of greatest use to the teaching of the language 

arte? 

To begin with, some obvious but perhaps not entirely trivial cautionary remarks. 
The first of these is addressed to the linguist: "The linguistic tall should not 
try to wag the educational oog". That Is, linguists— as well as other devotees of 
linguistics— -should be aware of the fact that linguistic factors are only one of 
the many considerations that have to be taken IntP account In the educational process. 
Needless to say, psychological, sociological, and Just plain human factors, not to 
mention economics and political cons Iderst Ions, play a significant role In education. 
In this broader context the linguistic variables turn out to be important, but not 
necessarily primary. A second comment Is sddressed primarily to the educators. The 
answera to your linguistic questions will very rarely be found In taxtbooks of lin- 
guistics. Aa has been noteJ above, educators often perceive the use of linguistics 
as being the sdaptatlon of linguistic findings to educational purpoaas. The trouble 
with this Is that, as a look at the literature of the field will show, linguistics 
has developed very /ew "findings" that everyone in the profession would unquestioning- 
ly accept as definitive. Rather, a great deal of the discussion In the literature of 
linguistics revolves around matters of opinion; thus, one of the fundamental diffi- 
culties faced by the non-llngulst trying to apply llngulatlcs Is, whose linguistics 
Is he to spply? This Is particularly apparent in the caae of education: educators 
had barely acquired a certain familiarity with the principles of "structursl" 



ilntuitCica *» «pplle« to education* wtien they »*er* ' asset.. » rr'r^tttf: •-.tr r:« 
total .obaoUacence of atrvctural UntuUtlci *r,tMt .r.t .ir.g^-f:-. .♦ »rtf.rt ic^ 
h«4 to raadjuat to the e»ergence of a ntw tr«&s it ^laf l:;.* ti-f tr.tt — t-iE^*-— - 
Mtlooal gaatratlvc tra»ar. Tble, of cs«ir»«. raqulret ir»e rrf-f.rr t .. - 
«duc«tional appllcatlooa of llngulatlca, uxi cftet: tiz nrt leac t: 
auch aa to additional confualon. 

In apite of all thla, there !• nc doutt tr.at . g:vet r.e r^irt r jsaf --c- 
llngulstlca doea have an Important mi^ iBMtlt^ roctrttutist ti xm-t tt* :is'i 
Mnt of the language arte. What, then, are the rlgf;: cirru^tar^c^fct' 
that one sided efforts by linguists to "re-educate* ttu? ec-:u.irrt r.*^ ar: I'Src: l:a^- 
spicuoualy aore successful than the equally oae-sicei: effrm r's fcs;..:,t- m t: _i.ir- 
porate" the lateat llnguiatic achieveaents irrc tneir rurr^r^^* -P:^-- -s r «^^-^*-- 
atead of the one-aided approaches Is a continuing ciprDurte rftt»#fc« rtis t*-. t-^-. :*ir- 
sions and the closest possible cooperation at a*l prsf e*si3ti*-l -evt-i _r zzi* --^_rt 
■ent of approachea and suite riala. 

It is suggested that a fruitful way of fcrln^iag ac-w-t eur: t '_:.2t^fct.-» i.--^ 
sent is to look at the probleo in terms cf tt.t f:l_?%.-:,r4 c-eft.r: *r.f.- f 
skill dcvelopnents involved in the laaguaigc arts, asic mei^zu ~: -4--- f - 

Uca to the different skills that language arts curncuU att««rt --t im-^. 1^ 
addition, there is the perennial problem cf activate or ac: rert fcf:^-: —a-* 
linguistic aspects to the problea. In the fcllorinf , ar attemrt « =ur 

line soBe specific suggestions along the line* ^ncicatet ar rv* Ttitf.* fc'^ .r:.^*--. 
in addition to motivation, the following areas cf still aevtlajwrtt zxa m r:^ . 
of reading (including reading readiness) , reading ta-ayreretiEiat v: -^^^r* — 
and finally, oral and written expressiot: sad :ocs??titi»r . Tr.tK* _ u» :-i 
cuasad in turn. 

Motivation. One of the recurrent themes ir all lorteaporer^ c-tr;iBe^ra t: 



education la the problaa of motivating pupils tc acMev* liierar* asi :r: 
in the language arts. The heart of the problcist is ilearl:> ::u;t :.:-»r - >..ff t-: 
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-wtir' in-»r» «n «rt:rid#» t ftighr be C4llfd cultural 

Ks , ' nMi >f .^nguaff* r^iit li. Ch#y 1 k upon thi»€» 

1 t-4rwurl. fa*it iUltcti, ttc — not in terwi *iot5» 
^^^^ . '-^''^ftfv JMi M «trh»cl^ ^^«iall or i^ftir^il c<m4ltt*acy» but 

- -su ..jr. -ti.rafAl #«?£tr4 if thm noclaty that u»ei 
^ f -**:L::-fcrT ^r:i|u-«?|i? i - -njii.ii*r-»d n^lrhtr esthetlcally •or# beAutlful 

.r.v^r f/>rM if languAget but rather. It la con- 
^ jrr*-*in I *ri4. purpcses . More and fioret educators are 
^ ^-^ irgua^nt apprcprlateneaa la better suited 

..M^ . ^ fe A ..-^ 1;^ scr » -radlrl^oa-. esthetic and logical argu»enta. 

^ : .^ij^ ^r' -u.cara* relativism that has significant 
^ J-. ^ ^4 . J*. - v;'i/*r:.;n --w io -^tth the non-standard forms of Ian- 
i -fc'^ — - n^-.-jqtni^ed that every forw of language la 

. ^ r*. rer: :ifiinltlan that e^^ery form of language 

- ..4 ^%..^Jt 42:^ . .4 vn - «.ala llgnlty and appropriateness In 
- ^ - . " K mm.. 1"-*^ *nfi las i<»«n nade by moat linguists. With the 

^ - • -aincrlry j^roups In the United States, 

^ 5i -1^ M^r^^r^^H ;r rhe leed for cultural pluralism In educa** 

. -1 *r;¥ :i4»f!->miAg ^ana^lous of the Importance of recognising 

~, - * mm»ufsl.-^rl w» significance of non-standard forms 

J :^ v*-^r.i.i^ -.r ^n^tiage irta must be baaed on not only an 

jr- ^ - ^ -^•-"a^-^nii^si** ;f ^^andard language In certain coaaaunlca- 

m r ^ . , j: w-tr. «ftri» :aportanciy^ a recognition that the value 

\ > -rf::,t^r v.^ 4*r.^ ..iiSe . «d «ay even serve to enhance » the values 

--^^ ---^t--^ • :-raa ^nifuaq;^ 

m-r ^- f tfus ^^i:i.ig , 4hat la meant here are the skills In- 

. r tf-.-t .^i^z-^l.^n rhe Individual letters of the alpha-- 

1^ ^ . r .',^^ rforis That are made up of them» This Is con- 

s .z**^-»r-: « m i ■ " 
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different skill froa the on« Involved In the under^t andtng of text of more than 
aentence length vhlch trill be diacuatcd under the heading of "reading coaprehenalon"; 
It la alao eoualderad different ttm the aklU raquirad In coapoalng text o£ greater 
than aentanee length whieh will ba dlacuaied undur tha heading of "oral and wrlttan 
expreealon and coapoaltlon". 

The aklUa to be dlacuaaed under the current heading of "the nechanlca of 
reading and writing" act -ally fall Into two fundaaental categorlea: one ia the 
ability to write and recognlrc Individual letter% which alao includcrtha traditional 
area of penaanahipi the other la the ability to put Individual lettera together 
Into word^ whlch^ of courte^ coinciderwith the traditional area of apelllng. The 
anount of work done by llnguiata on theae two areaa differs greatly: In the field 
of letter recognition and penaanahlp, llnguiatlc work haa been fairly trivial; on 
the other hand, in the area of apelllng a great deal of work haa bean done by 
llnguiata under the heading of "phonene/grapheBe correapondencea". 

Firatt then» the queation of letter recognition and penmanahip. Aa waa noted 
above, neither of theae two ar<»aa haa received auch attention from llnguiata, al<- 
though It haa received attention fro« acholara in other fielda. More apecifically, 
the area of letter recognition haa been givan a good deal of attention by engineera 
and other speclallsta intereated in the field of autoMtic character recognition — 
that la, the dealgn of electronic equipment which would be capable of autoaatically 
recognizing lettera and other written and printed aynbola for purpoaea of, for 
inatance, cooputer input; the field of penaanahlp haa, of courae, traditionally been 
given attention by educitora. 

In the field of letter recognition, the baaic problem aeema to be— at leaat 
froa the point of view of a linguiat*-what are the diatingulahing featurea of ahape 
by which lettera, both handwritten and printed, are recognited and differentiated 
fro« each other. Thla problcn ia highlighted by the well-known fact that in taany 
alphabeta (auch la the Roman alphabet uaed by the Engllah-apeaking world) lettera 



have been dl«cu»««d mieh in the Unguiatlc literAtuttf, and a» a renutt it la not at 
all clear for the RoMn alphabet, for axaaplet heir many varianta there arc for each 
of tha Uttara; nor la It clear what tha dlatlnctlva faaturea arc for «ach variant 
of each of the lattara. And even laaa oarhapa, is known about aooM of the other 
alphabeta. 

In teaching the production of tha lettera the aaaa two typca of problena are 
encountered. Flrat of all, tha dacltlon haa to ba nadc aa to which variant or 
varlaota of each of the lettera of a given alphabet ahould be taught. Uaually, In 
a given achool syateai only one^or at beat twq» varianta are taught*>-vlth the result 
that puplln later have difficulty recognising other (particularly foreign) varianta 
of theae letters. At %om atage In the educational proceaa it ailj^t be uaeful to 
provide puplla with at leaat a paaalve knowledge of aoae of the leaa coanon or foreign 
variants of the lettera* In order to enable theo to recognise these as they cone 
across then later In life. So much about the varianta. Distinctive features play 
a part» albeit Indirectly, In the teaching of writing in aoat school ayateoa, alnce 
in moat places penmanship la taught In terna of the strokes and anglea that make up 
the lettera. And while theae atrokea and angles are the result rather of a tradition 
of penmanahlp than of thorough llngulatlc or other analysla. It la clear that they 
more or leaa correapond to tha distinctive features of which the handwritten letters 
are oMde up. 

Turning now to the aecond taajor quae t Ion Involved In the oechanlcs of reading 
and vrltlng, naaely, that of correctly asseobllng tha lettera Into worda, which aa 
we all know la the fundaoiental problem In the art of apelllng. It haa already been 
noted above that linguists have given a great deal of attention to thla under the 
heading "phoneae/graphe«a eorreapondences". A aa.lor portion of the llagulscle 
literature devoted to questions of reading, such as C. C. Fries *s book Linguist \cs 
and Reading , deala with this. Linguists have attenpted to point out not only the 
obvloua correapondencaa between speech and writing (such aa the well-known regular 
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can b» wrlttvii and prlnettd Iti aore than one way: ihua, norc than one font (such 
as ftoaan or Italics) can b» used in print; nore than one tradition nay axiat with 
reapvct to handwriting. That, for inatance, tht*^ arc at ieaat two tradltiona for 
wrttint the capital letter "A": 1. approxi«ate the Rowin font in print, tha other 
the italic. The two differ aa followa: in the flrat of theae» the capital "A" ia 
written by firet aaking an arch that atretchca all the way up to tht top of the 
space provided for the letter, and then putting a croaabar midway through the arch; 
in the Second tradition, the capital "A" ia aloiply a larger veralon of the lower 
case "a". Note that the arch uaed in the firat tradition can be nade in at leaat 
three different ways: It can be a pointed arch. It can be rounded, or It can be 
squared off. Theae different ahapaa of tha capital latter "A" are ahown belov: 



The above exaaple illuatratea aoae of the dlfflcultlea in trying to determine 
what are the distinctive characterlatlca of the ahape of the lettera* It ia clear 
that nost users of the Roman alphabet would agree that all of the ahapea dlacuaaed 
above are f^xamrlea of the capital letter "A". It la not at all clear, however, how 
the same set of distinctive features could be assigned to all of them. It aeems 
that for all of the ahapea written In the Roman tradition a common aet of faaturea 
can be aaalgnedt an arch (made In three different poaalbla waya) and a croaabar; 
likewise, a common aet of features can be aaalgiiad to tha "A" written In the Italic 
tradition. The ahapea written according to the two different tradltiona f>eem to 
have no dlatinctlve features In comron; at the aame time, they are by moat users of 
the Roman alphabet clearly recognised aa varianta of the aame letter, namely the 
capital "A". 

Tvo basic questions seem to emerge from the above In regard to the recognition 
of the shapes of the letters: first, how many variant shapes are there jt each 
given letter, lower case or capital, in a given alphabet; secondly, what are the 
dlatinctlve featurea of each of the variant shapes. Neither of theae queatlons 




proiiufic tat tons of the "open" mnd **cloMd" vovel lc*tti*r«), but alnn none of the Imh 
obvious reguUrltiti (tuch th« mort covplex rules rslstlng Istter coablnatlons 
such ss ph, th, it, si, to th«lr proiiuncistlon con<»«rsttly) . Onv iaportsnt 
ttnsral obssrvstlon has bttn wAds tn this connection by sll linguists, nsasly thst 
« givsn phonological itgtisnt My corrsspond not; only to s singls Isttsr but to « 
gtvsn stsnasrditod letter coebinstion. The teiti treP^e»e has by soee linguist^ 
thsn^besn Applied not only Co individual letters, but also to such standardised 
coeblnationa ai|^ for Instance^ the one previously Bsntioned, or sdditional ones such 
as gh, qu, etc. Obviously, these observations hsve not been iMde only by linguists-* 
those educators «iho have been interested in th« so--celled phonies approach to the 
teaching of reading and writing have certainly been avare of the questions tslked 
about here. Linguiats will, however, claiai— *and perhaps with soae Justification— 
thst they have treated these Matters sore systeaatically then others who have been 
interested in thea. 

A very laportant prc^lce which arisss in this connection has until recently 
been neglected by both linguists snd educators. In tslking about "phoncsw /grapheme 
correspondences", the problee haa ususlly been statsd in tecas of the correepondence 
of certain letters or letter coidbinations to s given unifot« set of phonological seg- 
nents, nsaely, those corresponding to a carefuX pronunciation of standard English. 
Clearly, such s Halted conception of the correspondences is pedatogically useful 
prlnarlly when dealing with a pupil peculation that speaka a careful version of 
standard Engllah — and this spplies only to a very saall portion of the enrollaent in 
the public schools. What ia needed here, of course, is an awareness of the aany die* 
lects of English thst ere spoken by pupils coalng into the schools, and what is further 
needed is to asks sllowances for dlslectsl differences in the teaching of reading as 
related to pronunciation, tn addition. It is necessary to realise that the teaching 
of standard English pronunc 1st ions is one tssk, snd the tesching of reeding and writing 
another-^and while both tasks aay be necesssry and appropriate in the early stages 
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of education I th«y should certainly not be confusfcl with each other. 

Kicadtng co«pr»htnilon . ThU art* of tkiU devclopaant h«t to do with the pupil *« 
Ability to understand not just individual worda but aantaneea, taxtual paaaaies, and 
nholt texts. All speeialista atraa th%t the skills required here are rather dif- 
ferent froa thoae dlscuased in the preccdini section. Vthat is needed here is not 
the recognition of individual letters and words » but rather the ability to see the 
connections between vord^ aa veil aa the broader eonnftctlons between sentencei^ and 
the ability to reconstruct fro* these Individual eovpooanta and their eonnectiocia 
• general underatanding of the aethoda conveyed by larger textual unita such as 
sentencea, textual paaaagea» and entire texta. 

Prom a linguiatic standpoint, the akilla involved here can be eharaetarixed aa 
having to do with an understanding of the naaning of linguistic units, as well aa of 
the content structure of texts and textual passages. T^o subfields of linguistics 
are concerned with this: the study of Meaning, which moat lingulata and nany others 
agree on calling seaantlca (but lingulata dlaagrae aa to exactly how it fits into 
the discipline as a whole); and the study of the structure of the content of text, 
which aoae call textual analyals, others discourse analyais and still others content 
analysis (and not all lingulata agree on whether or not it even belongs in the 
field of llnguiatics) . Irrespective of the linguistic dispute as to the status of 
these subfields, it is clear that they have definite bearing on the developaent of 
reading comprehension skills, and they will therefore be diacuaaed here. A third 
subfleld of llnguiatica, that of ayntax, la by Bumy considered highly relevant to 
reading coMprehension: however, it la the view held here that ayntax la aecondary 
to aeaning and atructure of content aa a factor in reading eoMprehenslon, and the 
«iaphasis will ccnaequently be on aaMntics and textual analyaia. 

In the area of aeaantlcs, it is conaidered iaportant to diatinguiah between 
graaoMtical and lexical oManing. CraHsatical Meaning la the aeaning of gi-aaBatical 
categoriea such as the tenses or nuabars that are present in a language like Engliah. 
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Uxical ■eanlngt on the othar Kand, U the Beonlng of lexical unltB^-that 1h, of 
th« tenw that wika up tht vocabulary of a languaga* Both of thai* varltUa of 
Maanlfife ara important faetora la tha davtlopaant of raadint coaprahanalon akllla. 

An cxaapla of tha aitnlflcanea of traMtleal aaaalnM In raadieg coaprahtnalon 
la tha role that the undo rat andint of tanaa aaaalnta playa lo the coaprehenalon of 
the content of Engllah aantencaa. Thua* clearly, aentencea containing a paat tenaa 
predicate auch aa *'l vent" refer to a different aat of conditiona affecting the 
•vent than aentencea containing a perfect tanaa predicate auch aa "I hava gone". 
The aignlficance of tenaa aaaninga ia even sore apparent in the caae of coapound 
aentencea in which the tenaa Maning of the aubordinata clauae la related to that 
of the aain clauae, auch aa for inatanea in "after ha had arrived there thlnga began 
looking up". The inportancc attributed to graaaatical seanlnga here nay be diaputad 
on the grounda that all native apaakera of Engliah ahare tha aaae graaaatical cate- 
gorlep and therefore can be expected to underatand the appropriate graaaatical aaan- 
inga. Tvo laportant arguaanta can ba brought up agalnat thia view. Tha tirat of 
theae ie that all varietiea of Engliah do not have the aame graaaatical categories: 
recent reaearch on the non-atandard variety of Cngliah apoken by urban Blacks in 
the United Statea haa ahown that thia fo» of apeech doea not have the aaae ayatea 
of verbal tenaea aa atandard Engliah but rather haa ita own aubtla and coaplex vay 
of referring to different tiae ralationa (c«llad*phaaaa" by Joan Pickett who haa 
done the pioneering reaearch on thia). The aecond arguaent ia that even when a par- 
ticular variety of Engliah haa tha aaae ayatea of graaaatical categoriaa» and there- 
fore the eaae or aiailar graaaatical aaaninga, aa atandard Engliah, it la atill 
very often the caae that the colloquial veraion of English — atandard ot othetwlae— 
doea not use all of the graaaatical catagoriea that occur in the literary varalon of 
Engliah (thua, for inatance, auch graaaatical foraa aa tha pluperfect tenaa or the 
subjunctive aood are extreaely rare, if indeed found at all, in colloquial Engliah). 
Thua, the proper undera tending of graaaatical aaaninga haa to be conaidered a 
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•Ignlflcuit factor la the overall skill of reading comprehension. 

By conCraat with the queatieo of grawatlcal aeanlng, there has been no dla- 
agreoMnt aa to the ■Igniflcance of lexical Meaning for reading coaprehcnaion. 
Thia U particularly true if, as aany educators have pointed out, the significance 
of shared cultural content and life experienc* is taken into account in the prepare* 
tlon of reading aaterials. Froa a linguistic standpoint, differences in cultural 
content and life experience are reflected prlnarily in the lexical seanings contained 
in the text. Here again, dialect and style differences are at lesst as significant 
as in the area of i^raanatical meaning. A detailed discussion of lexical units and 
lexical oeanlngs will be deferred until the next section dealing with vocsbulary 
building, an area in which lexical factors clearly are of predonlnant significance. 

The role of the structure of the content of text is beyond doubt of primary 
slgnlfic&nce in reading coaprehension. While a nuiber of linguists and other 
specialists tend to identify the structure of content with syntax, in the point of 
view underlying these naterlals these two factors are considered clearly separate. 
It is believed that the content structure of a text Is at least potentially inde- 
pendent of Its syntactic structure. This is baaed on the conoon observation that 
the saae portion of content or plot can be expressed by more than one type of sen- 
tence. Thus, for instance, a given action can be expressed by either an active or 
a passive sentence; likewise, • description say be expressed by either a predoalnantly 
verbal or a predominantly nominal sentence. 

Textual analysis deals primarily with the determination of the progression of 
the plot in the caae of narrative texts, with that of the unfolding of an argument 
In the case of expository texts. Plot and argument are of course not the only 
elements in the structure of a text, but they do appear to be the most dynamic ones. 
Other elements of the structure of text seem to be the characterisations of personages 
and the descriptions of settings, and one of the Interesting queations about the struc 
ture of a text is the way in which these elemenU are Interrelated with the dynamic 
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ele«ent« Mentloiutd above. Clearly, only when these eleaeott and their Inter- 
relationships are well understood can It be said that the content of a text Is 
fully coaprehended. 

Unfortunately* while both lintulsts and non-llngulats (such a^ for lnstanci> 
folklorists and cognitive anthropologists as well as literary scholars) are be- 
coAing increaalngly Interested in textual analysis, work in this field is still 
pretty much In its beginnings, tn addition, educators have on the whole not yet 
becoae aware either of the importance of this field or of the work done in It, so 
that what few results have been obtained so far have not yet been adapted to the 
needs of education. 

Vocabulary building . This area of skill developtaent has traditionally received 
a great deal of emphasis not only in primary and secondary school education but also 
in adult education and in the average American English speaker's efforts at linguis- 
tic self- Improvement. As a matter of fact, it is not unfair to say that vocabulary 
building It being given more than its proportionate share of attention in American 
education. This over-emphasis on vocabulary development is at least in part due to 
two misconceptions about the place of the vocabulary in the overall compass of lan- 
guage. 

One of these is the commonly held assumption that the sise of the vocabulary 
somehow reflects the evolutionary standing of a language and thus the cultural ad-- 
vancement of its speakers. Thus, it is believed that so-called "primitive" languages 
are characterised by small vocabularies (a really "primitive" language might not have 
any more than four to five hundred words) , while "civilised" languages of course 
excel by the very great sise of their vocabularies (in the tens or hundreds of thousands) 
Linguistic work on languages considered "primitive", such as those of American Indians, 
Africans, or Oceanic laland people, has shown that this conception of vocabulary sice 
Is a myth; linguists not only agree but have been able to show that every language 
has exactly as large a vocabulary as iu speech community needs— >that is, whenever 
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new ftvm are needed by the speakers of a language, they are cither created or 
borrowed In line wltfi requlreonnts. Nevertheless, this notion of the sice of the 
vocabulary has persisted In the thinking of Mfty educated speakers of European l«n- 
guagss; It has even been extended to apply to different categorlss of speakers with- 
in the sane speech coamunlty. Thus, It Is coaponly believed that one of the marks 
of the so-called "culturally deprived" child la the lack of sn adequate vocabulary- 
such children are aupposed to have significantly snaller vocabularies than their 
oure fortunate age-aates; and eoaparlsons are occasionally made between "culturally 
deprived" children and "primitives". 

An equally coMon misconception Is that a person's eooaand of a language can 
be measured exclusively or primarily by the amount of vocabulary he knows. This 
Is based on the broader conception that a language essentially consists of "words", 
and that;, therefor^ the more words one knows, the better one masters the language. 
Whst la forgotten here Is, of course, the Importance of grawtlcal competence: In 
order to have adequate coamand of a lunguage, one must know not only Its vocabulary 
but also its grammar. This latter misconception. Incidentally, Is at the root of 
the excessive significance given to vocabulary In many of the evaluative tests used 
In education and elsewhere. 

While the Importance of vocabuUry building should thus not be overestimated. 
It should not be underestimated, either. Although the vocabuUry is by no means all 
there 1« to a language, command of the vocabulary Is an extraordinarily Important 
language skill and must be fostered at all levels of education. As can be seen from 
the discussion In the preceding paragraph, the problems encountered In this area of 
skill development do not stem from any neglect of Its significance. Rather, they 
stem from a lack of understanding of the linguistic characteristics of the vocabulary 
and of its role in the overall framework of a language. 

The vocabulary of a language corresponds to what In these materials has been 
referred totfUe lexicon aa opposed to the grammar of a language. Vocabulary building 
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thua la equivalent to Increasint one** comand of the lexicon. What linguiatlca 
can contribute to the devtlopMnt of a aucceaaful pedagogy for aehiavini auch an 
Increased coHsand la then a better understanding of the nature and function of the 
lenicon. 

Froa a functional point of view. It ahould first of all be noted that the 
lexicon of a language la auch aore directly related to the culture of its speakers 
than Is the grataaar. This is, of course, inherent in the nsture of the lexical 
dlaenslon which constitutes a systea of reference to culturally recognised phenoaena — 
thus, the teras by irtilch these phenoowna are naaed are clearly directly related to 
the culture which recognises thea. It is to be noted, however, thst this close re- 
lation exists not only between a given lexicon and a given culture, but also between 
a given lexicon and a given "sub-culture**. That is, within a larger speech coamunity 
and its culture there can be differentiated a nuaber of sub-coaaunities which corres- 
pond linguistically to dlalecta and culturally to sub-cultures. And very often the 
nost conspicuous differences between these sub-coBBunities are in teras of the 
lexicon: Thus, different dialect areas of the Aaerican English speech coaaunlty 
aay be characterised by different regional teras for the ssae cultural itea, such as 
"aoda pop'*, **soft drink'*, ** tonic**, all referring to the saae beverage; or, speech 
coBBunitles asy differ by the use as opposed to the non-use of terns associated with 
sub-cultural Iteas Halted to a particular region or sub-group within the aajor speech 
coaaunlty, auch as the tera **grlts'* aoi the associated food itea which are Halted 
to a regional and aodal aub-cooBunity of the greater Aswrican English speech coaau- 
nlty. Froa the standpoint of the language arts, both the cultural and the sub-cul- 
tural differences in lexicon are significant; the extent to which one or the other 
of these prevails will depend on whether or not the student body Is differentiated 
only dialectally and sub-culturally or also linguistically and culturally— that is, 
whether education aust be developed on only a milti-dialectal base, or on a aultl- 
llngual one. 
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In regard to the structure of « lexicon, there are two basic and obvious 
problaast neither of which have been faced squarely even by linguists, such less 
by educators. The first of these la the problea of the units of the lexicon, the 
second is that of the categorlcation of theae units Into claaaes, hierarchic or 
otherwise . 

In regard to the units of the lexicon, even aany linguists have not yet over- 
cone the popular alsconception that the eleaents of the vocabulary (that Is, the 
units of the lexicon) are **vords". As is stated In aoae detail elsewhere In these 
naterials (in the section on **the lexical dlaenslon"), words ere units of the graa- 
aatlcal dlaenslon. aore specifically of its aorphealc level. The unit* of the 
lexical dlaenslon are lexical units of various orders of cooplexlty; lexical unite 
often consist of single words, but alaost equally often consist of aore than one 
word and in a good aany languages aay consist of less than one word (In Geman, for 
instance, oany coapounds which graanatlcally have to be considered single words, 
lexically can be shewn to consist of aore than one lexical unit). The confusion of 
lexical units with words Is aost unfortunate not only from the st.^dpolat of lin- 
guistic analysis but also froo the standpoint of increasing the coaaand of the lexicon; 
what the pupil has to learn in enhancing his knowledge of the vocabulary are precisely 
lexical units regardless of whether or not they consist of single words. A very clear- 
cut exaaple of this Is afforded by the technical teralnologles which In aany lan- 
guages abound with multi-word lexical units— English exaaples of theae are such teras 
as "connecting rod", "public relations expert", etc. In a word, vocabulary build- 
ing has to be designed In teras of lexical units rather than In teraa of graaowtlcal 
words . 

The situation with regard to the categorization of lexical units Is sooewhat 
better. Not only linguists but others as well. Including educators, agree that the 
units of the lexicon— however defined — fall into broad categories In accord 

with the doaains in which they are used. Theae doaalns can be defined In teraa of 



the aspect* of culture— daily life or othenrifte— *: iirr.is: it.e itraa ^-r- 
kitchen tera«, «ech«alcal terM, «cdlcal termt, e::. Ir cet-gr^Til 
vocabulary buildings edueatort have ceaalatectlr taker t mf irtf ^r.i: trtsr_i* n.. ^r: 
by gearing unlta tovarda atpectc of everyday life twri- m tra r.:» «t^- •=:« 

achool. The Alatakea that have been made Ic tiilK re*pert trt:it_£: tii : t : r.-c: 
the neglect of the notion of do»aln», as Ir. tnt rf sos^ti* fra: rtii r 
when the student population belongs to aocther sut-CiJ.t;-rfc :r z-^^-^jt^ — zx^: _i 
assuming that the dosmlns of mainstream Aatrlcar tulturt szr.> r^'r 
community within the United Ststes. 

Another cstegorlsatlon of the ualtt of the ientrr, r«Utet it tirr-n r: 
domains, Is by means of taxonomiea. A taxonomy if t tla8»:^f ;^~t--x -i icrmi t 
hierarchy of terms of narrower and broader tcop*. Terme rf trsfeser 
designate the categorlee Into which are fitted tht rermi rf t^rr»tr f-^sn zz^. cr*. 
subsumsd under the broader terms; thus, for latrante, a tr&at itrt »ucr at ' — 
will be ' ned to create a category under wblch are subpamet :;trr»*Er term* t-r: m 
••pliers", "hamer", •'aaw", etc. Most mn^ert of Eur^est rT>«-tcr i ib i cr*. 
primarily aware of what mi^t be called »£te£tlflc ifcxroaccf cr^t -i ' 
taxonomies that are created by using broader sac t^arrowtr Bt:.err^^-. ^trmi T-.« 
classical example of such a taxonomy Is the one usee t.rtBrijrtf ^r -ctefcrr^ 
planta. More recently, anthropologisti Ictereitec It jtlrij tu* -cx-rst itf t at-£=ii 
for studying culture have noted the ilgnlficaace cf wx^z^lmt 'filr usrt.«uiai * zzm^' 
is. the taxonomies used by ordinary speakers cf a :«r. r -^ g» frr =i* -cimt. -« '^i - - 
Icatlon of the lexical units they are uflng. kL exaaslt rf it It icxsscar^ m rrtraBKr 
to scientific taxonomy would be the categorlsatlot rf a r-g^ > it m^acu-j-. ^rrtc: 
English not into vertebrates, invert^ratet, etc., but is.tt t»frii *fv-Ti gr .^ ^srx 
animals, «oo animals, wild animals, etc. The im^pcrtaiict rf i£i?tiact;» 
opposed to scientific taxonomies llee in the fact taat tne frrse-t &rt it 
ordinary evmryday usage and thus seem to reflect mere atcurfcit.* tu* wrr^ 12 *t^= 
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*- m ,>rf«tt •• .<pi/i.-j»t: 3«rr, :• •% ijecauge of this laportsace 
-» t-n-^ jeus tc?ii«tie«; 9Uyr« tlgnlflctnt part In the 

c ic*- i^,/ v» '*«fia«d M «ca4y of tanctnca itructura; claarly, 

s-tc-r ^ MCR .he -r«*ci.in text* will ba facilitated by 

«i -:--^-> — , •» 4r-» jur to^ech«r. In teras of the point of view 

^ '■ iMr^"^^ -.0. .jc.r,rr-*flt -.Tin^ litre la not so ouch that the under- 
' "^-'^ \-.^- J • , -.v-.r riL-'iC^ :,i th« developoMent of theae skills be 

* - • :4ar.4, richer, the laportant thing is that it be 

- * t»^;H«ii* «(cft4«i4 3 Ucftd an choae aapects of syntax that 

* . -*fc:^- -*iia -..^oai* :hac alghc be of theoretical Interest. 

^- _^ -.--11 tr^ -Jioae tytjtactlc constructions that are 

^msr. _i ^ i,,.- ?i:ia::/, ic auac be stressed that the ability 

, — -.'Jut -.-AT .-:.«» -Jtts 3« 4caulred such aore readily if the 

«^'^'^* -* ^-^--^^m .r^--, «^ ..ji ::i«M» -.^n«':n<!tlona are properly understood. 

,w . :»r. .s :r, ^.^ MBcr'^nr* «r/lu?lca la this area of skill 
i-f - - r:«Kr. a . ^c* Mfw . . i«» ^r^acer than that of syntax. While syn- 

— --s-^- '^^^ *' -'.i- -.'-a %mnTf!ticMn, «C7liactca deals i#ith the way in 

. ^ - '.'jt, wi»n'*s^. — -im t- « fhcrt itterance or a longish text*^ls 

'^--r^^^.-.-rf. «i£ ■ ^Mxr.' 'jm \t 'i-jK 'jmnTimt things to he learned in oral and 

^ c.- i.wi ij -jie ioprtiprlate presentation of what one haa 

-'-a i »^ .laqulaca In at leaat two sanaes, both of which 

-»^«; - J* ..'t- 'ititaA '.a la the tense of a particular font 

^ ^4ua^ ia«4 10 « certain social setting. In thla 

<r^4K if toUoQulal try la, lofty style . technical atyle, 
« ..^ «.«-;->rr_-j. i'-^ -itmn mmtt -5 leslapiate the particular way in 
St - :^ -H*^— >5* ♦ , i>r?f awHi In ijrder to express a particular content— 
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ch«c In, tcyle In the TOre particular tense of vayn of presenting onp's nessage. 
It Is In the second sense that one can speak of good or bad Btyle» or of literary 
style, including such notions as the style of a given period or a given author. It 
is usually only style In ths second sense that is considered to be the subject matter 
of styllstlcs. Style in the first sense acre properly belongs with a discussion of 
the different social varieties of language and will therefore be conaidered in 
connection with Matters of standard language theory further below. 

Most linguists who have becoae interested in styllstlcs have focused upon the 
toplc/coonent tradition as one of the isportsnt factors. The notions of topic and 
con»»nt are not new; they go back to traditional rhetoric and have been cosaonly 
used in coorposition teaching for aany generations. Linguists have only recently 
begun paying attention to then; their contribution has beei^ on the one han4^ to sake 
these notions aore precise or perhsps aore objective, snd on the other han^ to re- 
late thea to the notions used for desling with Isnguage in general. 

Topic and coMnt have by soae linguists been redefined in teras of the way 
in which the inforaatlon i« presented in an utterance. Froa this point of view, 
the inforaatlon conveyed can be Isid out along a scale: one end of the scale is 
occupied by inforaatlon that is in soae way old and well known; the other end of 
the scale Is occupied by inforaatlon thst Is new and In sons ways unforeseen— and 
of course, there are aany grsdations in between. THe first end of this scale is the 
topic, the second end is the coaaent. The wsy these two fit together Is thst the 
topic constitutes the type of inforastion that sets the stage, so to spesk, for the 
aain event of the aesssge vhich is conveyed by the coaaent. 

These notions can best be illustrated by showing how the ssne inforwatlon can 
be presented in different ways by letting different portions of the asssage serve ss 
topic and coaaent respectively. Thus» for instance. In the uttsrance ''Shakespeare 
wrote The Teapest**, the utterance portion "Shakespeare" la topic, and the utterance 
portion 'The Teapest** Is coaasnt. Zn the utterance *'The Teapest was written by 
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Sh«keap««re*\ In which ettentUUy the ««me Infona.ttlon Is conveyed* the topic and 
cuoD^nt functlona of the portions of the aessage are reversed: here, "The Tefflpest" 
U topic, and "Shaketpeara" la coasent. Clearly, In the first utterance the message 
is presented in such a way that the Information about Shakespeare sets the stage 
where the infomatlon about The Tempest Is the core of the message, whereas in the 
second utterance the oppoalte relation holds. 

As has already been noted, linguists are also Interested In a second problem 
area In connection with the topic/comment relation. This Is the question of what 
has been called the "devices of the language" that ore used to express theae rela- 
tions. In the examples given in the preceding paragraph, the major device for ex- 
pressing the toplc/coB&ent relation was word order combined with the uae of 
grammatical categories. That Is, the topic portion In both examples was that which 
occupied the initial position in the utterance, and the comment portion that which 
occupied the final position. In order to achieve this manipulation of vord order 
without changing the nature of the information conveyed, in a language like English it 
is necessary to switch from one term of the graobadcal category of voice to the 
other, that Is. to change an active construction Into a passive one. This Is, how- 
ever, not the only possible way In which the topic/comment relation can be expressed. 
Linguists have noted that, for Instance, the use of a highly unusual and explicit 
lexical unit may attract the cooownt function to an utterance portion which Is located 
in the topic position. Thus, for instance, compare the two utterances "two men vere 
talking" and "two extraordinarily well-dressed gentlemen were talking". In both 
utterances, the subject portions, namely "two aen" and "two extraordinarily well- 
dressed gentlemen" sre in the topic position, that la, at the beginning of the 
utterance. However, In the first of the two examoles the subject "two men" remains 
topic and the predicate "were talking" functions as comsient. In the second example, 
on Che other hand, it appears that the subject portion "two extraordinarily well- 
dressed gentlemen" has acquired the comment function because of the extraordinary 
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aaount of Inforoutlon It conveys thanks to Ita rathor conplex and explicit lexical 
structure. 

The Importance of expressive and eoapoaltlon skills Cor nastsrlng stylistic 
factors such as the toplc/coaaMnt relation need not be belabored. It Is, after 
all. the major aln of the developoent of theae skills to enable a person to pre- 
•snt the information that he has to inpart In the way best calculated to affect 
his audience favorably. That l8» the presentation of the Infonsatlon is one of the 
esaential features In oral and written expression and cotsposltlon. The role of 
textual analysis in the developaent of expressive and cosposltlon skills Is similar 
to its previously discussed one in cooq>rehenslon. Both the structure of the plot 
and narrative and the structure of the argument In exposition are Important factors 
In the composition of the text. Clearly, to compose a narrative text;, It helps to 
know something about the unfolding of the plot; clearly, In order to compose an ex- 
pository text;^ It helps to know something about the development of an argument. 

Finally, a few worda about the role of standard language theory In the develop- 
ent ot expressive and composition skills. 

The first point to be made here Is that expressive and compoaltlon skills are 
not to be confused wleh a coonand of the standard language. While clearly certain 
types of texts (such a^ for Instance, scientific, legal, or bureaucratic) are In 
most speech communities limited to the standard language, other types of texts (such 
ss folklorlc. literary, entertainment) are often composed In other than standard 
dialects. Consequently, It Is perfectly reasonable to consider the development of 
expressive and composition skills In a form of speech other tlian the standard. At 
the ssme time, becauae of the Importance of the kinds of texts that are usually 
limited to the standard language and because of the general Importance of the stan^ 
dard language In most speech communities, lt» command will significantly contribute 
to the development of expressive and compoaltlon skills. This is particularly true 
when two considerations closely linked to the notion of standard language are taken 
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Into account > 

Th«f flrtt of these has to do with the matter of speech stylen nrnt toned 
fdirlter. These can roughly be defined as different fonu of expression 
corresponding to different types of cooBunlcatlve needs; thus, formal i Informal, 
technical, literary » and other speech styles can be correlated vlth corresponding 
speech situations and connunlcatlve naeda. Clearly, in the development of ex- 
pressive and composition sklll% an understanding of different speech stylet and of 
their appropriate use In the creation of texts will be of great help. Of particular 
Inportsnce will be an understanding of the structural differences between different 
styles, as well as of the culturally appropriate situations and communicative con- 
ditions under %rhlch the different styles be used. Thus, the use of a highly formal 
style for a family letter, or the use of a highly informal style for the exposition 
of a highly structured logical argument, Is not likely to lead to the creation of a 
good piece of writing. 

The second Important consideration relating to standard language has to do 
with the notion of Intellectualisatlon. This notion was developed by the standard 
language theorists of the Prague School of the 1930*s; it has to do with the ten- 
dency of a standard language to develop increasingly accurate, more highly structured 
forms of expression. This is not to say that such forms of expression are not 
possible In other varieties of a language than the standard, but merely to stress 
the fact that in a standard language these tend to develop and play an Increasingly 
more significant part. The phenomenon of intellectualizatlon manifests itself in 
various aspects of a standard language, but primarily In those of the lexicon and 
the syntax. In the area of the lexicon, Intellectualitation manifests Itself by the 
creation of extensive terminologies— particularly technical, legal, bureaucratic, 
and other terminologies needed by a complex society with a complex cultural pattern. 
In the area of syntax, intellectualitation manifests itself by the development of 
complex syntactic patterns, such as the creation of varied forma of sentence 
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coordination and lubordlnatlon by «««n« of ■ varltfiy of connective expre«»lonH •uch 
Ktt conjunction!. Thui, vhlle In non-it*nd«rd fom of language it is very comnon 
to find Biaple coordinara ••iitencei linked by connective expreaslona auch aa "and 
then... and then", a atandard language text very often containa complexly atructurcd 
sentencea coordinated and aubordinated by meana of a variety of conjunctiona. Clear- 
ly both the lexlcAl and the ayntactic aapecta of intellectualicatlon have aigniflcont 
bt-arlog on the developOMtnt of expreaaive and coapoaltion aklUa, alnce written texts 
In the Htttndard language are expected to exhibit theae features of Intellectualisa- 
tlon. 

The above haa been an atteapt Co outline aooe of the linguistic factors that 
enter into the development of language art skills. Clearly » they muat be taken 
into account in sone way in both currlculua dcvelopwent and the actual conduct of 
claaaroo© teaching. This is not Intended to loply, of course» that the teaching 
of llngulatlca ahould now becooe a part of the language arts curriculum. Rather, 
what la auggeated is that linguistic principles be taken into account in the 
d«»v»flopment of language arts curricula and nateriala aa well aa in the training of 
the teachers. This cannot be achieved by either educators alone or linguists alone 
but must be the result of a sustained cooperative effort between the two professions. 
Finally, one thing that muat be kept in mind in considering the possible application 
of linguistic princlplea to the development of language art skills is that very 
often the areas of linguistics that are of greatest relevance to language arts 
development are also those which have received the least attention within linguistics. 
Thia Is certainly true of the areas of the structure of the lexicon, the study of 
semantics, textual analysis, styllstics. standard language theory— and the importance 
that theae have In the development of language art skills should have become evident 
In the preceding paasagea. 



